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THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 
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SKELETON OF THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, DISCOVERED AT SALISBURY. 


Tue frontispiece, which is presented above to our 
readers, gives a view of the kitchen of an inn in 
Salisbury, in which, while some repairs and alterations 

* were being made, a skeleton, in the condition shown 
in the picture, was discovered beneath the floor of 
the apartment, which is on a level with the ground. 
A view of the appearance of the figure, together with 
the apartment, was made, and published in Salisbury 
by Mr. J. M. Cullam,—of which view, with his per- 
mission, we have taken a copy. These human re- 
Mains are, with good reason, supposed to have 
belonged to that Duke of Buckingham, who was a 
distinguished figure in the troublous times of Richard. 
the Third. We will, therefore, give a short historical 
account of this unfortunate nobleman. 

The Duke of Gloucester, being an ambitious and 
designing man, felt a great longing to arrive at the 
Sovereign power ; and giving way to these feelings of 
ambition, he scrupled not to perpetrate any acts 
Which would lead to the consummation of his wishes. 


The Duke of Clarence, an elder brother,"was taken 


Vou. XIV. 





off by violence during the life-time of the oldest of 
these brothers, Edward the Fourth. King Henry 
the Sixth and his son had died violent deaths, mainly 
through the instrumentality, as it is believed, of the 
Duke of Gloucester. King Edward the Fourth 
dying, left two sons, Edward the Fifth, and a younger 
brother, the Duke of York. The former being only 
thirteen years old at his accession to the throne, the 
kingdom was placed under the protectorship of the 
Duke of Gloucester, until the young king should 
arrive of age. As wickedness usually proceeds by . 
degrees, the young princes were at first set aside, with 
a view to Richard’s being, as it were, elected to the 
throne. The Duke of Gloucester sought to make 
friends wherever he could; and among others, he 
succeeded in engaging the advice and assistance of 
the Duke of Buckingham, a popular nobleman of 
the time, and the subject of this memoir. Those 
whom he could not detach from the interest of the 
young but rightful monarch, and whose names and 
influence were potent, he caused to be by to death 
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for specious and alleged crimes, The Duke of 
Buckingham having undertaken the cause of Richard, 
with the hope and promise made him of great rewards 
and favour from the monarch to be raised to the 
throne by his influence, used a variety of arguments, 
hollow and deceitful, though adapted to catch the 
fancy of the populace, with the view to make the 
question of setting aside Edward, not merely proper 
and desirable, but just and necessary. We are told 
that he used every art to cajole the citizens and other 
influential people of London to espouse openly the 
cause of the Protector, but that they neither saw the 
justice of Richard's pretensions, nor could they ven- 
ture to express their dissent. The duke, therefore, 
forced himself to construe their silence into con- 
sent; and his followers, who had mixed themselves 
among the crowd, threw up their caps and shouted 
out “ Long live King Richard!"’ This was sufficient 
warrant for the mayor and aldermen, at the instiga- 
tion of Buckingham, to wait upan the protector and 
implore his acceptance of the crown. This desire, 
we are further told, was yielded to, with seeming 
reluctance. 

Richard's earliest care, when he had attained the 
kingly power, was to cause the young princes to be 
privately put to death. Whether in relation to this 
foul and nefarious deed, or that the king did not 
fulfil the promises to Buckingham which he had 
made to engage his assistance, or whether the duke 
was vexed at both these circumstances,—coolness and 
distrust rose up between the sovereign and Bucking- 
ham, which proceeded so far, that the latter, in dread 
of the former, fled to his feudal domains in Wales, 
where he assembled his followers, and endeavoured 
to excite an insurrection against Richard. With the 
body of men whom he had levied, he passed through 
the forest of Dean, and advanced by hasty marches 
towards Gloucester, where he designed to cross the 
Severn. Just at that time, however, the river was 
swollen to such a degree, that the country on both 
sides was deluged, and even the tops of some hills 
were covered with water, This inundation continued 
for ten days, during which time Buckingham’s army 
could neither pass the river, nor find subsistence on 
their own side: they were therefore obliged to dis- 
perse and return home, notwithstanding all the 
duke’s efforts to prolong their stay. This flood was 
for a long time after called “ Buckingham's flood," 
The king was at this time proceeding towards Salis- 
bury with a large army, intending to come round 
upon Buckingham from the south, and was about 
two days’ journey from that city when he heard of 
Buckingham’s disasters. A proclamation was im- 
mediately issued, which offered a reward of 10001. 
to any person who should give such information as 
would lead to the apprehension of the duke. In the 
helpless situation, in which the duke was after the 
secession of his followers, he resolved, upon delibe- 
ration, to take refuge at the house of a person named 
Humphrey Bannister, who lived near Shrewsbury, 
and who had once been his servant, and had received 
repeated obligations from the family: but this per- 
son, being unable to resist the temptation of the 
reward set upon the duke’s head, went and betrayed 
him to John Milton, the sheriff of Shropshire, who 
apprehended the duke, while digging in a grove near 
Bannister’s house, disguised as a poor countryman. 
He was instantly conveyed to Shrewsbury and ex- 
amined, whence, under a strong guard, he was con- 
veyed to Richard, who had by this time reached 
Salisbury. It is said that Buckingham earnestly 
desired to be admitted to the presence of the king, 
and that he purposed to stab him with a knife, which 
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he had secreted about his person, while in the act of 
kneeling before him. But he had no sooner arrived 
at Salisbury than, without seeing the king, he was 
condemned and executed in a summary way, without 
form of trial, on a new scaffold, erected in the mar- 
ket-place of Salisbury. 

Tradition assigns the court-yard of the Blue Boar 
inn as the scene of this bloody tragedy; but great 
uncertainty seems always to have prevailed as to the 
spot where the mutilated remains of this unfortunate 
nobleman were finally deposited. It is supposed that 
the head and right arm, after having been submitted 
to the personal inspection of the king, then resident 
at “the king's house’ in the Close, were sent to 
London to be affixed to Temple Bar, or exposed on 
Tower Hill, as was commonly used to be done in 
those times. A tomb in the north chantry of St. 
Thomas's Church, Salisbury, was ance supposed to 
contain the remains of Buckingham; and another 
in Britford Church, near Salisbury, obtained a similar 
reputation: but sufficient evidence has been found to 
show that these were only monuments to his memory ; 
and no indications, leading to probability, however, 
have ever appeared, to point out the place of sepulture 
of the Duke ef Buckingham, till the discovery took 
place, which is represented ip our frontispiece. 

The Saracen's head inn, (owing to the peculiar 
contiguity of the two places,) is supposed to have 
once formed part of the premises attached to those 
of the Blue Boar. The graye, therefore, of the duke 
was probably made only a few yards, possibly feet, 
from the spot where he suftered decapitation. The 
skeleton was faund about eight inches below the 
surface of the seil, The spinal column appeared 
embedded in the clay, and, an taking up some of the 
detached yertebre, they crumbled to dust in the 
hands. All the remains were in a like friable con- 
dition. Ina fact, the candition of these remnants of 
mortality forcibly reminds ys of the pulyerable and 
loosely adhering state, in which the remains of King 
Charles the First were found, in the year 1813. Till 
that time, it had never been known where the body 
of this unfortunate king was deposited; and the 
coffin, containing his remains, was only discovered by 
some workmen at Windsor Castle, while engaged in 
making repairs, By permission of the Prince Regent, 
and in his presence, Sir Henry Halford opened the 
coffin, and examined the body; which, as far as it 
was examined, not only dispelled all doubt as to the 
identity of it with Charles the First, but appeared in 
the same friable condition as the bones found in the 
clay beneath the floor of the Saracen’s head inn 
at Salisbury. 

The memorials of antiquity furnish a useful lesson 


to the contemplative mind, whether they come down | 


to us in pomp and grandeur, or in sadness and hvu- 
mility. They teach us that we ourselves shall, in 
like manner, pass away; and that either in ourselves, 
or in our works, we shall serve as memorials for 
those who are to follow. The Duke of Buckingham 
was both the tool and the victim of his sovereign; 
and, as both proceeded in wickedness, so the end of 
both was in disgrace and sorrow. It behoves us, 
therefore, to profit by their example, and to learn 
that safety no longer exists for us, when we have 
once started aside from the straight path of rectitude. 





Ir we would but deny ourselves sometimes in unnecessary 
desires, even when it is in our hands to humour ourselves, 
and gratify our desires, it would be of excellent use; for 
we must remember, that as long as the things of this world 
are empty and finite, our trouble will not end by satisfying, 
but by ceasing our desires.——-Bisuop Patrick. 
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FANATICAL MURDERERS IN INDIA. 


Tue number of the Edinburgh Review for January, 
1837, contains an article which will excite not a little 
astonishment—an account of the exertions of the 
British Government in India to put down the most 
formidable combination of murderers of which there 
is aly instance in the history of the world. From 
the overwhelmirig evidence, it appears that there has 
flourished alike under Hindu, Mahommedan, and 
British rulers, a vast fraternity of murderers, consisting 
of many thousands of persons, which has spread its 
ramifications over the whole of India, from Cape Co- 
morin to the Himalayas; and yet, though it has 
every year destroyed multitudes of victims, its consti- 
tution, nay its very being, have been quite unknown 
to the most active arid vigilant English functionaries, 
and very imperfectly understood even by the native 
governments. The book from which the article is 
drawn up is a collection of official papers, pririted by 
the Indian Goveriiment, for the information of its 
officers, but never published; and the writer of the 
Edinburgh Review has conferred no small favour on 
the public by digesting into one connected statement 
the many interesting facts disclosed in a work inac- 
cessible to common readers, and which, even if acces- 
sible, might, from want of arrangement, be in a great 
measure unititelligible to them. 

These extraordinary persons are called Thugs, and 
their profession is called Thuggee. They travel along 
the roads under various assumed characters, in 
parties varying from ten or twelve, to several hun- 
dreds, appearing as traders, as pilgrims, as Sepoys 
seeking or returning from service; and sometimes 
one of their number figures as a raja, with all the 
necessary equipments of tents, carriages, &c., and the 
rest act the part of his obsequious followers. If the 


gang be numerous, they divide into parties, following 
each other at some distance, or take different routes, 


assembling at an appointed place. They insinuate 
themselves into the confidence of travellers, with whom 
they usually propose to join company, for mutual 
safety; proper places are selected for the murder, and 
precautions taken against intrusion :— 

The travellers are generally induced to sit down, under 
pretence of resting themselves, and they are strangled at 
once, at a given signal. The bodies are then burned, after 
having been mangled to expedite dissolution, and to pre- 
vent their swelling, and causing cracks inthe ground. Two 
Thugs are employed in the murder of each individual, one 
of whom holds his legs or hands, while the other applies 
the noose. If a traveller have a dog, it is also killed, lest 
the faithful animal should cause the discovery of the body 
of its murdered master. 

The disclosures which were made on the appre- 
hension of a large gang of Thugs by Major Borthwick 
in Malwa, in 1831, attracted Lord William Bentinck’s 
attention to the subject, and a system was organized 
by him, for the general suppression of the monstrous 
evil. Jubbulpoor was fixed on as the centre of ope- 
rations; Captain Sleeman was appointed superinten- 
dent, with a number of European assistants, and the 
co-operation of the native states was engaged. Up 
to October, 1835, there had been committed 1562 
persons, of whom 382 had been hanged, and 986 
transported or imprisoned for life. It is only through 
the British supremacy in India that the Thugs can be 
suppressed, for, strange as it may seem, they are most 
religious and respectable persons. The fraternity has, 
indeed, a religious foundation, and the miscreants 
believe that in robbing and murdering, agreeably to 
their rules, they are rendering an acceptable service 
to the Deity. To the Thugs, murder is an act of 
religion, just as much as the practice of charity is 
to a christian; and indeed when the omens are 
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favourable, to refuse to murder would be to disobey 
the will of the Deity. 

Murderers in Europe have the consciousness of 
guilt, and the bond of union between guilty men is 
loose ; but these Hindoo murderers consider them- 
selves as virtuous and good men. One of the wit- 
nesses says, “The father (a noted Thug) used to 
drink very hard, and in his fits of intoxication he 
used to neglect his prayers and his days of fast. All 
days were the same to him. This lad, Shumsheera, 
(also a Thug,) was always sober and religiously dis- 
posed, and separated from his father, living always 
with his uncle Dondee, (another Thug,) who was a 
very worthy and good man.” Captain Sleeman says of; 
them, that “ no men observe more strictly in domestic 
life all that is enjoined by their priests, or demanded 
by their respective castes ; nor do any men cultivate 
with more care the esteem of their neighbours, or 
court with more assiduity the good will of all consti- 
tuted local authorities. In short, to men who do not 
know them, the principal members.of these associa- 
tions will always appear to be among the most 
amiable, most respectable, and most intelligent mem- 
bers of the lower, and sometimes the middle and 
higher; classes of native society; and it is by no 
means to be inferred that every man who attempts to 
screen them from justice knows them to be monsters,” 
In short, soldiers fighting in their country’s cause 
could not be less conscious of doing wrong; they 
are satisfied that they are performing nothing more 
than their duty in putting their fellow creatures to 
death. 

In England, respectability is often at variance with 
religion. Ikey Solomons, had he not been prema- 
turely disposed of, would have been, like other suc- 
cessful and rich men, respectable ; but no one would 
have thought him religious. The Thugs, howévér, 
not only rob and murder, but are re/iyious as ‘well as 
respectable. That religion, which encourages whole- 
sale murder and robbery, is a great calamity to the 
country where it prevails, and the only question with 
respect to the suppression of it must be one of power 
and prudence. 





CANADIAN WINTER SONG. 
BY MRS. MOODIE. 


*T1s merry to hear at evening time, 

By the blazing hearth, the sleigh-bells’ chime*, 

And to know each bound of the steed brings nigher 
The friend for whom we have heaped the fire. 

Light leap our hearts, while the listening hound 
Springs forth to hail him with bark and bound. 


Tis he! and blithely the gay bells sound, 

As his sleigh glides over the frozen ground. 
Hark! he has passed the dark pine wood, 

And skims like a bird o’er the ice-bound flood. 
Now he catches the gleam from the cabin door, 
Which tells that his toilsome journey’s o’er. 


Our cabin is small, and coarse our cheer, 

But love has spread the banquet here; 

And childhood springs to be caressed 

By our well-beloved and welcome guest. 
With a smiling face his tale he tells, 

While the urchins ring the merry sleigh-bells. 


From the cedar swamp the gaunt wolves howl, 
From the hollow oak loud whoops the owl, 
Scared by the crash of the falling tree ; 

But these sounds bring terror no more to me. 
No longer I listen with boding fear 

The sleigh-bell’s distant chime to hear. 


* The horses in the sleighs or carrioles have small bells hung on 
the harness, the sound of which is cheering to the animal as well as 
to his master. Ina frosty night, sound is rapidly and extensively con 
veyed to an anxious and listening ear, and the tinkle of the distant 
sleigh-bell may well be thought musical. ‘1-2 
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LOCKS AND KEYS. 


Tue invention of these useful articles is of very 
great antiquity, but the specimens which have been 
handed down to us, of course bear no.comparison with 
the efforts of modern mechanism. Taking the vast 
utility of the lock into consideration, it is somewhat sin- 
gular that the first attempt to construct one on really 
scientific principles, dates back no further than 1778. 
A note in Beloe’s translation of Herodotus, says :— 
Before the use of locks, it was the custom in more ancient 
times to secure things with knots; of these some were so 
difficult, that he alone who preserved the secret, was able to 
unravel them. The famous Gordian knot must be known 
to every one; this usage is often also alluded to by Homer. 


Then bending with full force, around he rolled 
A labyrinth of bands, in fold on fold, 
Closed with Circzan art. 


~ According to Eustatius, keys were @ more modern inven 
tion, for which the Lacedwmonians are to be thanked. 


However this may be, several articles of Egyptian 
antiquities that have been recently 
found, bear a strong resemblance to 
a rude sort of key; fig. 1 and 2 are 
jn the British Museum, and made of 
brass or bronze. A very ingenious 
description of lock is figured in 
Denon’s celebrated work on Egypt, 
which is at present in great use in 
Turkey and other parts of the east. 
According to our author it has been 
in use for four thousand years, and 
he endeavours to prove this by re- 
ference to a sculpture in the tem- 
‘ple of Karnak, which he supposes 
represents this lock. If this is the 
case, the Egyptians possessed an 
article more secure in principle than 

most of our common locks with wards. 

Figs. 3 and 4 represent its construction. Fig. 3 is 

a vertical section of the lock; a is the bolt, and 
BB the body of the lock; in the upper part of the 
body any number of loose pins, with heads, are 
placed in as many chambers, sufficiently large to 
allow them to be moved up and down freely, and yet 
steadily. The bolt a has an equal number of holes 
to receive these pins, reaching half way through its 
substance ; we will suppose now the bolt to be suffi- 
ciently thrust out to have entered the staple, the lock 
is consequently locked, for the pins have entered the 
holes in the bolt, and prevent its being moved either 
backwards or forwards. Fig. 4 represents the key, 
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the upper part of which is furnished with a number 
of pins, exactly fitting the holes in the bolt: the 
lower half of the bolt is perforated with a square 
hole at c, sufficiently large to admit the key and its 
pins; when these are immediately under the loose 
pins which fasten the bolt, they can be caused to 
thrust them out of the holes they occupy, and allow 
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the bolt to be withdrawn: the number of these pins 
in the above diagram is supposed to be six. To pick 
this lock it is evidently necessary to know the posi- 
tion of the pins in the interior, and the length of the 
holes in the bolt.. To discover these facts would be 
a work of great labour, and consequently a lock on 
this construction would be extremely difficult to pick, 

Figs. 5, 6, 7, and 8, represent ancient keys of 
Roman and British manufacture; fig. 9 appears to 
be the staple of an ancient lock. 

Fig, 6. 


The locks of modern times, previous to 1778, 
were of two descriptions, namely, those furnished 
with fixed wards and a spring, and those with wards 
and a tumbler instead of the spring. . 

Fig. 10 is a common, or spring lock; in this case 
AB is the bolt passing through the frame of the lock; 
the spring is seen at A, 
and is a portion of the 
bolt itself ; the key seen in 
the centre, when turned 
in either direction, if it 
is in contact with the 
lower part of the bolt, 
will move it, so as to 
lock or unlock it. The wards which are seen round 
it are circular strips of iron, some placed on one 
plate of the box and some on the other; the key is 
cut in such a manner as to pass these wards in the 
course of its revolution. It would seem that the 
number of the wards, and their form, would prevent 
a lock being opened by any but a key cut to receive 
them ; but this is not necessary; for all that is re- 
quired is to cut away so much of the key as will 
allow it to span the wards ;—for 
instance, fig. 11 is a key cut in 
a very intricate manner, but all 
the complicated wards to which 
it is adapted, can be passed by a 
key shaped like fig. 12. The 
next engraving, fig. 13, shows 
the construction of a lock with 
atumbler, In this case the bolt 
is moved by the key in the usual 
way, but immediately behind it 
a piece of iron is placed, called a 
tumbler, pressed downwards by 
means of a spring, and turning 
on a centre at A; the shape of the tumbler can be 











Fig. 11. 
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seen by tke dotted line. At the extremity furthest 
from a is a square stud, 
which alternately drops 
into, and is lifted out 
of, one or the other of 
the two notches in the 
upper part of the bolt, 
so as to prevent it being 
forced back when locked, 
or thrown furward when unlocked, without.the assist- 
ance of the key. In the engraving the bolt is half- 
shot. In this particular it has an advantage over the 
spring-lock, the lock of which can be furced back- 
wards or forwards without the assistance of a key, 
but this lock also can be easily picked. 

In 1778 Mr. Barron invented a lock, still much in 
use, greatly superior to those manufactured at that 
time; he employed two or more tumblers, each of 
which was provided with a stud. The engraving, 
fig. 14, represents the bolt of the lock ;_ it is cut out 
in such a manner as to be moved by the key, when 
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the studs ot the tumblers are lifted to a certain 
height; but as the tumblers are made of different 
widths, the bit, or end of the key, must project more 
or less in different parts, to raise the studs of the 
tumblers to the same -height. exactly, at the same 
instant ; if this is not very accurately managed, one 
or other of the studs will be either caught in one of 
the upper notches of the bolt, or not disengaged from 
the lower. The bit of the key is formed as in fig. 15. 
The arrangement of the wards 
of this lock, as shown in the 
key, materially interferes with 
any attempt that may be made 
to pick it; and the greater the 
number of the tumblers, the 
more difficult still is the opera- 
tion. Locks on this construc- 
tion are considered the safest of 
any that are manufactured, if 
we except those made according 
to Bramah’s Patent. There are several other descrip- 
tions of locks, which we shall describe in a future 
paper, 


RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE SILK 
MANUFACTURE. 

By the written records of China, we are told that the 
art of converting to their own advantage the labours 
of the Silk-worm, was known and practised among 
them 2700 years before the Christian era. Among 
all the costly materials gathered from various coun- 
tries for the embellishment of the celebrated Temple 
of Solomon, no mention is made of Silk, nor yet on 
the rebuilding of the temple after the captivity. 

The victorious army of Alexander the Great brought 
home, among other Eastern luxuries, wrought silks 
from Fersia; and Aristotle certainly gives the best 
account of the Silk-worm that is to be found in any 
ancient author, describing it as a horned worm which 
passes through several transformations: he fails to 
indicate the country of its origin. Pliny,- whose 
writings afford evidence of so much erudition, has 
given an account of the Silk-worm,.and assigns 
Assyria as its native country. 

Silk was very little known in Europe before the 
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reign of Augustus, and during a long succeeding 
period it remained extremely costly, only a small 
quantity reaching the imperial city by a circuitous 
and expensive land and water carriage. The in- 
creasing luxury of the Roman people caused the 
demand for silk manufacture to increase much faster 
than the supply, and the price became exorbitantly 
high. 

Two monks, engaged as missionaries in China, 
succeeded in obtaining a quantity of silk-worms’ eggs, 
which they concealed in a hollow cane; and at length 
in the year 552, they conveyed them in. safety to 
Constantinople. The eggs were hatched in the proper 
season by the warmth of manure; and the worms 
were fed with the leaves of the wild mulberry-tree. 
These worms in due time spun their silk, and propa- 
gated under the careful tendance of the monks, who 
also instructed the Romans in the whole process of 
manufacturing their production. The insects thus 
produced were the progenitors of the generations of 
silk-worms which have since been reared in Europe 
and the western parts of Asia. 

Thus, a caneful of the eggs of an oriental insect 
became the means of establishing a manufacture 
which fashion and luxury have rendered so important. 

The mulberry-tree was then eagerly planted in 
Europe, for the nourishment of these valuable insect 
labourers; and on this, their natural food, they: were 
successfully reared in different parts of Greece. 

The Venetians soon after this time opened com- 
mercial relations with the Greek empire, and con- 
tinued for many centuries the channel for supplying 
the western parts of Europe with silks. The estima- 
tion in which this manufacture was held, continued 
sufficiently high for it to be considered worthy of being 
made a regal gift: it appears that in the year 790, 
the Emperor Charlemagne gave two silken vests to 
Offa, king of Mercia. 

Although at this period the Roman empire 
was fast declining, they alone possessed 
* the valuable breed of silk-worms, which 600 
years before had béen transferred from. the remotest 
extremity of the East; and none others had manu- 
factured its costly spoils. Roger I., king of Sicily, 
led into captivity a considerable number of silk- 
weavers, whom he compulsorily settled in Palermo, 
obliging them to impart to his subjects the know- 
ledge of their art. In twenty years from this forcible 
establishment of the manufacture, the silks of Italy 
are described as having obtained a decided excellence, 
being of diversified patterns and colors; some fan- 
cifully interwoven with gold. By degrees the manu- 
facture spread over the greater part of Italy, and was 
carried into Spain; and in the reign of Francis I., 
took root in France. - ; 

A still longer interval occurred before its adoption 
into England, and its introduction was very slow, 
till the beginning of the, sixteenth.century. Bologna 
was the only city. of Italy which possessed proper 
throwing mills, or the machinery necessary for twist- 
ing and preparing silken fibres for weaving 

The business of a silk-factory was considered a 
noble employment in Venice, and might be followed 
without degradation by the higher classes. 

The silk trade made very little progress in France 
till the reign of Francis I., who procured artisans 
from Milan, and introduced them into Lyons. The 
French then made rapid progress in this pursuit ; 
and, in addition to those of Lyons, many manufac- 
tories were speedily started in the southern provinces; 
supplying sufficient for their own consumption, and 
soon afterwards a superabundance for competition in 
foreign markets ; furnishing many parts of Europe 
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with the fruits of their newly-cultivated art ; deriving 
great wealth from prosecuting this branch of trade 
with England. Queen Elizabeth, in the third year 
of her reign, 1560, was gratified by being presented 
with a pair of knitted black silk stockings by Mrs. 
Montague, her silk woman; at which she was so 
delighted that she never afterwards condescended to 
wear those of cloth. Sir Thomas Gresham presented 
Edward the Sixth with a pair of long Spanish silk 
stockings, and, from their rarity, this offering was 
deemed worthy of much notice. 

When Antwerp was captured by the Duke of 
Parma, in 1585, it was consigned during three days 
to indiscriminate plunder and destruction ; and about 
a third part of their artisans and merchants who 
wrought and dealt in silk, took refuge in England, 
where they finally settled, and taught those arts by 
which they had long prospered in their native land, 
by which means the manufacture was materially im- 
proved in this country. 

Every attempt at rearing silk-worms and pro- 
ducing silk having, after endless trials, failed, attention 
was directed to the establishments for producing both 
raw and wrought silks in the settlements at British 
India ; where proximity to the country of its original 
production, the fitness of the climate, and, above all, 
the cheapness of labour, have contributed to insure 
complete success. The island of Cossimbuzar and 
its neighbourhood, in the province of Bengal, are 
particularly favourable to the labours of the silk- 
worm. There are at this time eight principal silk 
filatures, the produce of eight factories, belonging to 
the East India Company,in Bengal. In every filature 
there are employed, according to its size, from 3000 
to 10,000 people; and if to these were added the 
mulberry-planters, worm-feeders, &c., the number 
dependent on each establishment, would be from 
10,000 to 40,000 men, women, and children. Silk 
requires so much care and attention for its produc- 
tion, and so great a number of persons must be em- 
ployed in an establishment for rearing silk-worms, 
that it is only in countries where the number of tlie 
poorer classes is in great proportion to capital, and 
therefore labour very cheap, that silk can be reared 
at an expense which offers successfully to compete 
with other countries. The silk, consumed in England 
alone, exceeds four millions of pounds in a year. 
Fourteen thousand millions of animated creatures 
annually live and die to supply this little corner of 
the world with an article of luxury. The importa- 
tion of raw silk from China in 1829 amounted to 
600,000 Ibs. 

A Lyons newspaper in 1812 states that there were 
10,720 looms, employing 15,506 workmen. In 1824 
there were 24,000 looms employing 36,000 hands. 

In the year 1685, the revocation of the edicts of 
Nantes compelled many merchants, manufacturers, 
and artificers, to fly from France. About 70,000 
made their way to England and Ireland; many of 
them resorted to Spitalfields, contributing much by 
their knowledge and skill to the improvement of thie 
silk manufacture. To them we are indebted for the 
art of manufacturing brocades, satins, black and 
coloured mantuas, black paduasoys, ducates, watered 
satins, and velvets, all of which fabrics had been im- 
ported up to the year 1718. Our machinery being 
very defective, we were in a great degree dependent 
on the throwsters of Italy for a supply of organzine ; 
but at that time, Mr. Lombe, of Derby, having, in the 
disguise of acommon workman, succeeded in taking 
accurate drawings of the throwing machinery in Pied- 
mont, erected a stupendous mill for that purpose on 
the river Derwent, at Derby, and obtained a patent 





for the sole and exclusive property in the same for 14 
years. This grand machine was constructed with 
26,586 wheels, and 97,746 movements, which worked 
73,726 yards of organzine thread with every revolu- 
tion of the water-wheel, whereby the machinery wag 
actuated. So rapid was the growth of the silk trade 
from this time, that in 1783 the estimated value of 
silk goods manufactured in England was 3,350,000). 

A great improvement had been effected (ten years 
before, viz. 1772) in Bengal raw silk. Better ma 
chinery being brought into use on the Italian system, 
and competent persons employed as heads of each 
factory. The shipments about this period, being from 
515,000 to 560,000 Ibs., have steadily increased to 
1,500,000 lbs. annually. In Italy there is but one 
regular crop in the year; while in Bengal there are 
three at intervals of four months, March, Julv, and 
November. 





ON GOLD AND SILVER FISHES. 


Still had she gaz’d ; but midst the tide 


Two angel forms were seen to glide, 
The Genii of the stream ; 

Their scaly armour’s Tyrian hue, 

Through richest purple to the view, 

Betray’d a golden gleam. 


THeEsE graceful ornaments of the drawing-room or 
conservatory are ngt natives of this country, but 
came originally from China and Japan, about the 
year 1691. They belong to the Carp tribe; con- 
cerning which we will say a few words, before we 
speak of the gold and silver varieties of it. 

The common carp, cyprinus carpio, is furnished with 
four beards, arid a forked tail. It was introduced into 
a fish-pond at Plumsted, in Sussex, towards the end 
of the fifteenth century*; but it is said to be found 
native in the lakes and ponds of Southern Europe, 
and very commonly in France and Germany. ‘The 
carp is the least carnivorous among fishes. It is very 
tenacious of life, and can be carried alive over land 
for great distances. It has been frequently carried 
alive from Strasburgh to Paris, by keeping a little wet 
moss in contact with the gill-lids; and without even 
this simple precaution it will live for a long time out 
of water. ‘“ And, doubtless,’ says Izaac Walton, “as 
of sea-fish, the herring dies soonest out of the water, 
and of fresh-water fish, the trout, so, except the eel, 
the carp endures most hardness, and lives longest out 
of his own proper element. And, therefore, the re- 
port of the carp’s being brought out of a foreign 
country into this nation, is the more probable.” 
One of the recent editors of this book says that it is 
a common practice in Holland to keep carp alive for 
three weeks or a month, by hanging them in a cool 
place, with wet moss in the mouth, and feeding them 
with bread and milk. 

The carp does not delight in troubled waters: it 
loves to haunt placid streams which steal along 
without any perceptible current; such as the moats 
and trenches of old castles; or retired shady ponds, 
where aquatic plants accumulate. It feeds upon these 
vegetables, and, from the quietness of its habits, it 
attains a great age. When very old its back becomes 
quite white. Gesner says, that a carp has been 
known to live in the Palatine above a hundred years. 


* In Sir Richarp Baxer’s Chronicle occurs the following 
distich :-— 
‘* Hops and turkeys, carps and beer, 
Came into England all in a year.” 


In some.of the old editions of Isaac Walton, these verses are found 
to run thus:— 


‘* Hops, retormation, turkeys, carps, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year.” 
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How this came to be known does not appear ; but it 
reminds us of the story of the old lady, who, being 
told that the raven lives to the age of a hundred 
years, bought one on purpose to try. In 1782, a 
gentleman of Emanuel College, Cambridge, published 
an account of a carp which had inhabited a small 
artificial pond in the College for thirty-six years; and 
that, although the fish had lost one eye, yet it knew, 
and would constantly swim up to its feeder. Carps: 
are not timid, but rather fond of society ; and, as in 
the instance just given, they are so far capable of 
being educated, as to come and be fed at stated hours 
on being whistled to. There are immense numbers 
of this fish in the stilly part of the Rhine, near 
Strasburgh ; and vast quantities are sent annually to 
Paris. 

The food of the carp is animal, as well as vegetable. 
It eats worms ahd aquatic insects, and is also said to 
swallow the mud at the bottom of its abode for the 
sake of larve and seeds. Hence the flavour of its 
flesh depends upon the nature of its food. Walton 
says, in his usual quaint and amusing style, “ the 
tongues of carps are noted to be choice and costly 
meat, especially to them that buy them ; but Gesner 
says, carps have no tongue like other fish, but a piece 
of fiesh like fish, in their mouth like to a tongue, and 
should be called a palate; but it is certain it is 
choicely good, and that the carp is to be reckoned 
among those leather-mouthed fish, which, I told you, 
have their teeth in their throat; and for that reason 
he is very seldom lost by breaking his hold, if your 
hook be once stuck in his chops.” 

The general length of the carp is about two feet : 
specimens have, however, been found of four feet in 
length. 

The frog is said to be the mortal enemy of the carp, 
Walton says, that a pond, well stocked with carp has 
been known to lose all its fish in a single summer, 
in consequence of the depredations of the frogs. He 
says that a “gentleman of tried honesty” told him that 

He saw, in a hot day in Summer, a large carp swim 
near the top of the water, with a frog upon his head; and 
that he upon that occasion caused his pond to be let dry; 
and I say, of seventy or eighty carps, he only found five or 
six in the said pond, and those very sick and lean; and 
with every one a frog, sticking so fast on the head of the 
said carps, that the frog could not be got off without ex- 
treme force or killing. 

And a person of honour, now living in Worcestershire, 
assured me he had seen a necklace, or collar of tad- 
poles, hang, like a chain, or necklace of beads, about a 
pike’s neck, and so kill him; whether it were for meat or 
malice, must be to me a question, 


Let us now speak of the gold and silver carp,—the 
Cyprinus Auratus, of Linnzus. 

The former are of an orange gold colour, with very 
shining scales, and finely variegated with black and 
dark brown. When young, its colour is dark brown 
or black, which is afterwards replaced by the orange 
gold hue. It is naturalized in this country, and in 
other parts of Europe, and breeds freely in warm and 
sheltered situations. Our supply is chiefly obtained 
from Portugal, where this fish abounds. The silver 
fish differs from the former only in colour, which is 
similar to silver tissue ; it generally has scarlet fins, 
and is curiously marked in several parts of the body. 
Both varieties are also subject to variation in the 
fins, which are occasionally double; and specimens 
have been seen with triple tails, but such a develope- 
ment is generally at.the expense of some other fin. 

When I happen to visit a family [says Gilbert White] 
Where gold and silver fishes are kept in a glass bowl, I am 
always pleased with the occurrence, because it offers me 
a2 opportunity of observing the actions and propensities of 
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those beings with whom we can be little acquainted in their 
natural state. Not long since I spent a fortnight at the 
house of a friend, where there was such a vivary, to which 
I paid no small attention, taking every occasion to remark 
what. passed within its narrow limits. It was here that I 
first observed the manner in which fishes die. As soon as 
the creature sickens, the head sinks lower and lower, and 
it stands as it were on its head; till, getting weaker, and 
losing all poise, the tail turns over, and at last it floats on 
the surface of the water, with its belly uppermost. The 
reason why fishes, when dead, swim in that manner is very 
obvious ; because when the body is no longer balanced by 
the fins of the belly, the broad muscular back preponderates 
by its own gravity, and turns the belly uppermost, as 
lighter, from its being a cavity, and because it cantains the 
swimming bladders, which contribute to render it buoyant. 


Some that delight in gold and silver fishes, have 
adopted a notion that they need no aliment. True 
it is, that they will subsist for a long time without 
any apparent food, but what they.can collect from 
pure water, frequently changed ; yet they must draw 
some support from animalcule, and other nourish- 
ment supplied by the water; because, though they 
seem to eat nothing, yet indications of their having 
eaten are found in their glass abodes. That they are 
best pleased with ‘such jejune diet may easily be con- 
futed ; since, if you toss them crumbs they will seize 
them with great readiness, not to say greediness : 
however, bread should be given sparingly, lest, turn- 
ing sour, it corrupt the water. They will also feed 
on the aquatic plant called /emna, or duck’s meat, 
and also on small fry. 

Hawkins, the editor of Walton, says that fine gravel 
should be strewed at the bottom of the vessel con- 
taining the fish; * frequently changing the water, and 
feeding them with bread and gentles, Those who can 
take more pleasure in angling for, than in beholding 
them, which I confess I could never do, may catch 
them with gentles; but though eastly, they are but 
coarse food," ; 


When they want te move a little [continues White] they 
gently protrude themselves with their pimue pectorales ; 
but it is with their strong muscular tails anly that they, and 
all fishes, gh an wih such inconceivable rapidity, It 
has been said that the eyes of fishes are immoveable; but 
these apparently turn them forward a backward in their 
sockets, as their occasions require. They take little notice 
of a lighted eandle, though applied ¢lose to their heads, 
but flounee and seem much frightened by a sudden stroke 
of the hand against the support whereon the bowl is hung, 
especially when they have been motionless, and are per- 
haps asleep, Ag fishes have no eyelids, it is not easy to 
discern when they are sleeping or not, because their eyes 
are always epen, — 

Nothing can be more aniusing than a glass bowl, con- 
taining such fishes; the double refractions of the glass and 
water represent them when moving in ashifting and change- 
able yariety of dimensions, shades, and colours; while the 
two mediums, assisted by the concayo-convex shape of the 
vessel, magnify and distort them vastly; notto mention that 
the introduction of another element and its inhabitants into 
our parlours engages the fancy ina very agreeable manner. 

Some people exhibit this sort of fish in a very fanciful 
way ; for they cquse a glass bowl to be blown with a large 
hollow space within, that does not communieate with it. In 
this gayity they put @ bird occasionally, so that you 
may see a goldfinch or a linnet, hopping as it were in the 
midst of the water, and the fishes swimming in a circle 
round it. The simple exhibition of the fishes is agreeable 
and pleasant; but in so compligeted a way, becomes whim- 
sical and unnatural, and liable to the objection due to him, 


Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam*. 

A pleasant association connected with the subject 
of gold and silver fishes, is Gray’s ode on the death 
of a favourite cat, drowned in attempting to catch 
them. One of the stanzas of this ode we have placed 
at the head of this notice. 


# Who desires co impart @ monstrous yanauon‘to an object. 
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EASTER EGGS. 


Tur custom of making presents of eggs on parti- 
ticular occasions is of great antiquity. In Roman 
Catholic countries the custom prevails at Easter, 
where the allusion was evidently meant to be to the 
Resurrection. In process of time, although the cus- 
tom still continued, its origin was lost sight of, and a 
present of eggs, no longer considered as a sacred me- 
morial, became first a sign of friendship, and after- 
wards a token of affection from one young person to 
another. Our engraving is copied from an old 
drawing in the British Museum, 

An Easter egg, the which is sawed open with a fine 
instrument made for that purpose; the shells within are 
cleaned and dried, then lined with guilded paper, and 
adorned with figures of saints, made of silk and gold ; they 
are made to open and shut, and are tied together with rib- 
bons. Eggs of this sort are made for presents to ladies of 
quality. Fig. 1 is the inside showing the figures, and fig. 
2 its outside. Two eggs of this description were presented 
on Easter-day, 1716, to the beautiful young Lady Manfroni, 
of a very ancient family, by Seignior Bernini, who soon after 
married her. In Venice, the Venetian noblemen present 
eggs to the ladies and nuns, adorned with their portraits 
curiously limned thereon; and in Germany they have ways 
of adorniiig eggs with foliage and other devices, all in trans- 
parent work, which is cut out with aquafortis. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are representations of an Easter 
Egg, very highly ornamented. Fig. 3 is an egg less 
carefally decorated, and not cut open; it is one of 
several ‘others represented in the same volume, from 
which we have copied the foregoing; to these last 
eggs the following note is appended. 


’ Pp 


Eggs after fhe usage of Rome, painted of various colours, 
and adorned with figures and emblems. These on Easter-day, 
are carried to church to the parish priests, who bless them 
and sprinkle them with holy water. On that day at dinner, 
the cloth is adorned with sweet herbs and flowers, and the 
first thing that is eaten are these blessed eggs, which are 
painted by the nuns of Amelia, a small city about thirty 
miles from Rome. The common sort of these eggs are all 
of one colour, as yellow, blue, red or purple, which are sold in 
the streets till Ascension-day, or Whitsuntide. Anno 1716, 
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At the present day some remains of this custom 
are to be found in the. north of England, somesfew 
of the adepts even taking the pains to saw the-shells 
in half; but the greatest number are- distributed 
among the younger branches of the family by their 
grandmothers and aunts, who provide according to 
their means against the occasion. 

In Cheshire, children go round the village and beg 


-eggs for their Easter dinner; they accompany it 


with a short song, begging for “an egg, bacon, 
cheese or an apple, or any good thing to make us 
merry,” and ending with “and I pray you, good 
dame, an Easter egg.” In Cumberland and West- 
moreland the same custom prevails, and parch or 
paste eggs are reciprocally sent from one friend to 
another. The mode of preparing the eggs is by 
plunging them in hot water for a few minutes, and 
then writing a name or drawing an ornament on the 
shell with tallow ; the egg is then boiled in water con. 
taining any coloured dye in solution; this colour 
will not attach itself to the’ shell in any part which 
has been covered with grease, and consequently all 
the ornaments will appear white. Another methcd 
which requires more skill and labour, is to stain 
the egg of an uniform colour, and scratch -out the 
ornament or name by means of a pen-knife. 

The Easter eggs, which are stained of an uniform 
colour, afford amusement to the children, in a sort of 
game in which the strength of the egg-shell is tested. 
The boy holding an egg in his hand, challenges a 
companion to give blow for blow: one of the eggs is 
sure to be broken, and its shattered remains are the 
spoil of the conqueror, whose egg assumes a con- 
sequence in proportion to the number of times ‘it has 
escaped unbroken. To obtain an egg which, when 
boiled shall be as hard as possible, the boys are in 
the habit of watching the hen when she lays, taking 
the egg immediately from under her, and boiling it at 
once ; by this means the white of the egg becomes 
harder than if it were boiled at a future time. 





Ir may not be unimportant, occasionally, to view the extent 
of the means, and fertility of the sources, whence the bo- 
tanist can draw his gratifications. 

In considering the great number of plants united by such 
close affinities, yet each one distinct from its congener, the 
mind can but be strongly impressed with the magnificence 
of thatdesign of the divine Creator, of which we here catch 
a glimpse, in the detail of so inconsiderable a portion of 
his care. It must be kept in view that nature, in the ag- 
gregate, presents us with unity of design. We usually 
examine isolated scraps, to compare their differences ; when, 
however, we consider that all creation is comprehended 
under one regularly graduated whole; that it exhibits, step 
by step, a progressive developement, from the lowest quality 
of inorganic matter, up to man, the most perfect of ani- 
mated earthly creatures: how utterly incapable are we. of 
tracing those gradations, and almost invisible distinctions, 
which lead from being to being, through the ascending 
scale of creation ! 

These considerations should be impressed on the mind 
of the young naturalist. None can comprehend all the 
laws of nature, but the outline of her works is more obvious. 
We may read the index to her operations, although the 
details are not unfrequently in secret characters. The 
whole may be seen as composed of an alphabet of simple 
elements—elements which combine into matter, as letters 
into words; matter combines into beings, as words into 
sentences; and again, as series of sentences make chapters 
so series of beings constitute classes,.and of these the in- 
comprehensible book of creation is compiled, and perfected 
by the hand of the original lawgiver——Mavunp. 
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